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To issasE tha estant to which the ragults ^ ^^f 
mplamantation ^^tudiis ralatinBg to alamantarj and sacMda^r^ icho^^e 
ere genarali^a^bla to ^oaatioMal aducation CipntiMts^ a gt^iMy df 
piciiic eufficculuninnovmtioMS in vocational education 'nr^mm 
ndtrtakan in H^staro Austirali^m, It was dasignid to ylald 1 tiifDrna.^ion 
bout tha contaiwt of aurriculuim implamaiitatii^n in vocatilor^n^l 
dueation, to iSi^ntify implam^ntation strat^glis aurr%ntl^-^ jjiing 
ud, and to man^^ an assagsoiamt of their af igdtivanasSi C^msegtud^ 
ithods wara u^^d toallow foz^ tha indapth aAalyiis o£ thb^ ti^o 
urriaulun implenaKtation attempts: a modular lyitam 
ppranticaship flferainln|r in thte alaatrical tradgg and a 
ra-'appranticesfcaip training ao-»iirsa in plwAingi Thasa matEliodi war« 
iipplamanted fa^ usa of a staui^ardi^ed qu^f tionniira. Th% ^mt^ fomind 
hit for lactursrs in tha alac^trical araa^ conoirns f oeus^^d 
redominantly ora thgdamands o^f the innovation dn individirv%li and on 
hanging the inE^ovationp wheife^ag for leoturars in tha pX'^smsbhq arsa^ 
^neerns ware f^^Quseion inere^asing the iopa^t of the imii^^ation «n 
tudents and f indi&g affaetiva^ ways to work a§ a groupt m clear 

bat the pliinbing pfgmppranti' caship cou^ia wai much mova Qliarly 
ifined than ths aliotrical apf»prenticaship couifga. The atMsdy 
included that suacisgful ii&pi«-#sientation dharactari^ed by Qcncern for 
lii impact of tlaa innovation or^n students is rilated to thve follow A ng 
letors: (1) esi^lieitness of tUie innovation in the mind oU thg us^rsi 
I) tha provisions of faadback i mechanisms for all partiei^p^ritii and 
i) active user participation in decision naking. Attenti^^A to these 
lators could a£ad in vocational, education currisulum inpl^easntation 
[forts* <RC) 
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There has been considerable interest during the past decade in the processes 
associated with cufriculum implemantation in the elementary and igcondary school 
(Fullan and Pomfret, 1977: HaU and Loucks, 1977; Birman and McLaughlin 197S* ^ 
Farrar, Da Sanctis and Cohen, 1980; Fullan, 1981; Loucks and Lieberman, 1983) yat 
httla attention has bean paid to the area of vocational education. A recent review 
of the literature (Kennedy, WiUiamion and Patterson, 1984) identified only one 
article dealing speQifically with that area of education (Scott, 1980). Yet the issues 
raised in the literature relating Jo alemintary and secondary schools - hi^h degrees 
of teacher resistance to externally inaposed change, lack of support and resources to 
facilitate the implementation of innovation, the adaptation of change efforts so 
that they mora readily suit local needs and the actual non-implementation of some 
change efforts - have serious implications if they are alio applicabla to vocational 
education. 

To assess the extent to whioh the results of implementation studies relating to 
elementary and secondary ichools were generaliiable to vocational education 
contexts, a study of two specific curriculum innovations in vocational education 
was undertaken in Western Australia. It was not expected that the study would 
yield generalisable results. Rather, it was d^jsigned to yield information about the 
context of curriculum implementation in vocational education, to identify 
implementation strategies currently being used and to make an assessment of their 
effectivaneis. 



THE LITERATyRE 

There has been a considerable emphasis on studying the processes associated with 
the installation of educational innovation over the past two decades. A recent 
review of the literature by Hurst (1983) indicated that there has been a general 
interest in innovation processes at least sinci the nineteenth century. Yet aducators 
are still unable to provide clear prescriptions for successful implementation and at 
times there has been confusion about the vary nature of Implementation itself. 
Indeed it has only been in the past decade that implementation has emerged as a 
discrete area of study. That it has done so ii an indication of the crucial role it has 
to play in understanding the Innovation tirocess. 

There was little talk of implementation in the 1960'i. The curriculum reform 
movement of that time assumed that quality efforts in the design and dissemination 
of new educational products would guarantee that they would ba used in school 
settings. Yet studies such as those of Fullan and Pomfret (1977) indicated that in 
many instances the use rates of such products had been radically overestimated. It 
seemed clear that the creation of good education^il materials was a sufficient but 
not a necessary condition to ensure their use. 
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The imphcmtioja of thJ^t^^ 

Mating (1980> liM i^ reliance on rational and 

systemic approaahss to ourrk^lum dsvalopment in vocation^ idueation with 
particular ^farance to educational taehnologis^ such as Briggs (1970) and iystams 
theoristi iuch as Diek and Carey (1978), T^us voQational eduoation in Australia 
has Qhosan to rely on the iffieaGy of curriculum dasign iystams to craate usable 
pf oducts* As Jn tha areas of elementary and secondary education, there has baen 
little attention paid to the fate of those products once they are diffused into the 
user iystem. 

It would be wrong to assert, however, that diffusion or dissemination processes 
have baan ignored entirely. Communications thaorists iuch as Rogeri (1962), 
ralying on an older tradition with Its roots in rural sogiology, hava exerted an 
enormous influence on educators, Havalock (1971) has given this approach its 
greatest sophistication for educators by highlighting tha need for communication 
betwean the two key agents in the innovation process: the designer and the 
potential user. Such communication moves beyond simply verbal communication to 
ancompass an understanding of each other's needs, priorities and concerns. 

Hurst (1983) has pointed to the deficiencies in relying on communication alone: 

One may communicate information aboui innovations in an exemplary manner, such 
that the iarget population is both fully informed and believes what it is told and 
still acMev&s a poor degree of Implementation, This is because there are other 
reasons why a target population may be. prevented from adopting the innovation 
concerned, or indeed may deliberately choose to reject it. Communications models 
are somewhat behaviowristic in effect, since they downplay the importance of the 
reasoning and discriminatory capacities if target populations. (p*46J 

These views would also seam to be supported by emplrioal evidence (FuUan and 
Pomfret, 1977). Disieminatlon strategies may be able to convey information but 
this alone is not enough to bring about behavioural changes on the part of 
teachers. Such a view would also be supported with evidence from other human 
services areas where education campaigns designed to alter behaviour are rarely 
succassfuL 

One important outcome of highlighting the role of dissemination strategies in the 
innovation process is that the adoption rate of innovations has often been taken as 
an indication of the sucoess of an innovation, Rogers and Shoemakar (1971)^ for 
example, have reported on studies that characterise adopters of innovations as 
either 'early' adopters or 'lata* adopter which suggests that while the rate of 
adoption might be variable it is almost inevitable* Yet in an important sense 
adoption rates tell us little about whether an innovation is actually used. The most 
thay tell is that a decision has been made to uie but such a decision cannot be taken 
to mean that the iimovation has been put into practice. 
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* - It was just thii distmqtion that led FuUan and"Pomfrat (1977) to highlight the 

importance of implementation which tliey dsfined m 

actual of m imovation or what m inmmtion looks Ukg in practice. This 
differs from both intended and planned use, and from the decision io use, the 
latter being defined as 'adoption'. 

Thus adoption is one step in the Innovation proeesi but It is not the final step. 
Unliii it can be shown that the innovation has bean implemented^ i,e, used in 
practice^ few claims can be made about the innovation's succeii, 

A iimilar point hm been highlighted by currkulum evaluaton (Charters and Jonas 
1973; Evans and Sheffler, 1976). As Kritek (1976) pointed out 

Evaluators ( came) to realise that programs ( could) not be faulted for failing to 
achieve intended outcomes if, in fact, they (had) not bem successfully 
implemmted. (pM7.) 

By the late I970*s such a view was commonly held (Hall md Loucks, 1977* 
Leithwoad and Montgomery, 1980). Observationi of teachers at work demonstrated 
elearly that more often than not only parti of innovationi were used or in some 
cases the use of an innovation was so distorted that it did not resemble what was 
onginally intended. In either case, unless the implementation characteristics of an 
innovation are known, any evaluation is meaningless. 

If implementation is seen as a stage that lies between the adoption of an innovation 
aod any evaluation of its effectiveness, the Issue of concern is what happens to an 
innovation during its implementation. This issue was the focus of a large scale 
investigation carried out by the Rand Corporation. As part of that study, Berman 
and McLaughlin (1978) pointed out that Federal change agent policies had 
itimulatad the adoption of innovations but that evaluation of those policies seemed 
to mdicate that they had made little impact. Following intensive on-site study of a 
range of innovationg, Berman and McLaughlin (1978) concluded that innovations 
uiiderwiat considerable change during implementation so as to meet the needs of 
loeal users. They referred to this process as 'mutual adaptation' where the 
objactives of the innovation were modified before it was able to be used in a local 
setting. This did not mean that the innovation failed to exert any impact^ but 
rather than any Impact was modified by the changes that were made. 

The concept of mutual adaptation has had a considerable impact on thinking about 
tha innovation process. Several writers have suggested that implementation must be 
viewed as a process that necessarily will change policy intentions or the intentions 
of an innovation's designers. Farrnr, De Sanctis and Cohen (1980) describe 
implementation aa a complex multilateral process in which negotiation and revision 
are essential. Rice and Rogers (1980) have argued the importance of providing for 
reinvention of any Innovation so that the adopter can become involved In the 
change process. Larson and Agarwala-Rogers (1977) have argued that reinvention 
was also part of the implementation process in other human services areas apart 
from education. McLaughlin (1983) concluded after being involved in a wide range 
of empirical studies that implementation was a *multi-level, multi-informant* 
process that was crucial to an understanding of any innovation or new policy effort. 
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^^^^^ v o^^^^ 

argiiid that tocil lavtl davelopmaQt would always be only one sb^ategy for seeuring 
tdueational ohanga. Crandall (1983) in a larga scale amplrleal investigation found 
that thtra was a great deal of stabmty and dumbility ralatid to selected 
inaovations diat ha studied. Ha polntad out that 

Teachers change - given the opportmity to try out new practices which are 
perceived as attractive md constituting m improvement introduced by individuals 
Judged worthy of emulation, and supported by formally designated lechers who 
are respected. 

Thus under oartain donditioni, 'in tact* changei ean ba delivarad into classrooms. 
ThB support rdlis of gpeclfio individuals sueh as tha principal, change facilitators 
and extarnal coniulSMts laam to ba orueial for ansuring suocess, 

Loucks (1983) conducted a cross-study analysis of four implementation studies in 
an attempt to discover whether innovation implementation was characterised by 
mutual adaptation or the fidelity of teachers to the objectives of the innovations. 
Apart from reporting that the studies defined innovations in different ways, that 
data sources varied from study to study and that fidelity was defined at diffarent 
levels of education systems (sometimes at the school level and sometimes at the 
district level) she also reported that the survey components of the study found 
moderate degrees of fidelity whereas th% field study components found high 
degrees of adaptation. Har explanation was that since each of the studies was 
conductai ' over a five year period, they probably reflect the growth of 
understanding in both how to improve schools and how to study such 
improvements. In this sense the results were not inconsistent but rather represented 
the product of growth In understanding of the processes Involved. 

There is clearly a tension between attempting to deliver Innovations Into schools in 
their pure form and expecting changes to be made as part of the process of 
implementation. This tension has also been reflected in the methodologies that 
have been used in studying the implementation process. Heck and Goldstein (1980) 
distinguished between ^structured* and 'unstructured' approaches to the study of 
implementation. The former stressed the fidelity between the designers' intentJons 
and the implementation of the innovation. It tends to emphasiie quantitatLva 
methodology to provide specific information that will assist in ensuring that the 
innovaUon is used in the way it was intended. There is an underlying belief in the 
desirability of the change and in devising strategies to ensure that it is 
implemented as planned. Examples are the Concerns Based Adoption Model (Hall 
and Loucks, 1977) and the work of Leithwood and Montgomery (1980). 
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The 'uMto-uctufed' approach on the other hana. emphasises tmderstanding the 
implementation process by studying the interaction of the innovation with its 
educational eostext. Implementation is yitwed as a complex proeess with unlimited 
variation. TOe spedf |c methods used tend to be qualitative and the aim is to 
portray the reality of the implementation context. Such an approach is favoured 
by reiearchera who bilieve it li very often undesirable to predetemine 
implementation. Their purposa is to provide explanationi about the complexities of 
implementation thus promoting greater understanding of the innovation process 
An example is the Rand Change Agent Study (Berman and McLaughlin, 1978), 

In general, then, the innovation process is seen to be complex with the emphaiis on 
a series of well defined stages. The implementation stage is the crucial f ;int at 
which the innovation is actually used, A range of studies has indicated cdnflicting 
results about the use of innovationi . At times it seems that significant local 
changes are made to innovations while at other times innovations can be delivered 
almost 'in tact' to classrooms, mile Loucks (1983) has shown some methodological 
inconsistencies in a number of implementation studies it does seem that there has 
posiibly been a growth in understanding concerning the use of effective innovation 
strategies. 

The main point to note for the purpose of this paper is that these studies have been 
confmed to elementary and secondary schools. How do vocational educators react 
to the Implementation of innovation and how effective are the implementation 
strategies that iire used? The answer to. these qujstions has both policy and 
resource Jmplications since demands for change and innovation are very much part 
of vocational edtication. Unless it is known whether theie demands are being met 
there can be no guarantee that new ideas and products are influencing teachers and 
students. 

THE STUDY 

Studies of curriculum implementation focus on the poit^design activities of 
individualo and organisations involved in the ictual use of an innovation. The 
emphasis is on understanding the events assocliited with the instailation of 
educational programmes in institutional settings md gaining some measure of the 
extent to which those programmes are actually being used. 

The literature reviewed in the previous section would suggest the usefulness of 
multi-methodological approaches for any systematic study of curriculum 
implementation. Case study methods were used in the present study to allow for 
the in depth analysis of two particular attempte to implement curriculum 
innovation in vocational education in Western Australia. Tliese methods were 
supplemented by the use of a standardised questionnaire. Details related to these 
methods will be discussed with reference to the specific innovations studied. 
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Two s^pscifig QurrioMtom inno for study* a modulET system of 

tpprtnticiship trainmg, M thm Elactrlgal Timdts aram and a pre-apprentioiship 
tt^aiQing eoursi m thi Plumblfig area. The InQOvations were different in their 
scope (the modular course was designed to servi?^s a tiiree-year apprenticeship in 
the electrical tradss whUe &a pre-apprenticeship courie wai lat up with selected 
itaff on ielected sites); tiie student population (tiie modular system was directed Mt 
itudenti who had iecured an apprenticeship while the pre-apprenticeihip course 
wai specifically designed for studin^ who had not been able to secure an 
a| iprenticaship); the major source of funding (the modular system was largely 
funded from State finances while the pre-apprenticeship course relied heavily on 
Federal Government funding)* and the design and disiimination proceii that had 
been used (the electrical timdei modular iyitem designed by Head Office staff 
and diiieminated to college lectureri while the plumbing pre-apprenticeship course 
Suvolvad the lecturers in course design even though the decision to run thn course 
was made centraUy). It was felt that these differences would allow useful 
comparisons to be made across the two areas. 

PROCEDURES 

A« The Modular System in the Electrical Trades Area 

Unstructured interviews were conducted with thf Electrical Trad&s staff of a 
single college site. The purpose of these interviews was to allow the interviewees to 
provide as mucli information as possible about their perceptions of the 
implementation processes that had accompanied the introduction of the modular 
system into the Electrical Trades Area. At the same time, irtformation was ilso 
collected concerning the interviewees- perceptions of the innovation itself. 

Information collected from these interviews was then used in two ways* Firsts it 
provided a framework in which further Interviews were conducted with personnel 
labelled as *key informants'* These were people who had been ajsociated with the 
introduction of the innovation and who were able to provide information about the 
intended purposes of the innovation as well as the planned processes of 
implementation. 

Second^ a Stages of Concern (SOC) questionnaire (Hall, George and Rutherfordj 
1977) was administered to staff who had been involved in the initial unstructured 
interviews* The piirpose of the questionnaire was to validate the interview 
responses. At the same time the SOC questionnaire was also admiv^istered to 
Electrical Trades staff at two other college sites* Tha purpose of including a larger 
sample of coUega sites was to improve the generalisability of responses that had 
been gained from a single college site. 
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AustraU^ context by Marsh (1983 la a 35-itam Liksrt icals instrument and its 
purposa ii to Indieate the conearna of innovation users as they progress with the 
implementation of an innovation. rh% SOC is based on the assumption that uier 
Qonaerni are developmental in nature and move from an exeluiiva emphasii on 
*ssir to oongif ni about the *task* and eventually to gonQtrns about the *impaet* of 
the innovation on students. These ooncerns have been deicribed on a seaJe from O 
to 6 as shown in Figmra 1 



Insert Figure 1 abaul h€Fe 



B, Plumbing Pra^AppFesticeship Courfe 

A struetured interview schedule based on the results of interviews that had been 
oonduQtad with Elaotrieajl Trades staff was daveloped. This allowed for soma 
compplson of intarview rasponses to ba mada. The lohedule was used with salected 
staff involved in tha ooursa (across three collaga sites). At the same time, staff 
ware asked to complata SOC questionnairas. Tha usa of the sama instrument which 
had been used with the Elaetrical Trades staff again allowed for meaningful 
comparisons to b# made. 
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RFSULTS 



A, The Modular System in the Electrical Trades Area 



The rasulta^ of both tiie unitruetured iQtervie\^ and the administration of the SOC 
questionnairi are presented in this section. 

(i) Interviews 

The interviews ware conearned with defining the innovation in terms of both its 
speeific components and its implementation context and asseising user resppnie to it, 

1, Defining the innovation 

The eontext of tha innovation: 

The impetus for currieulum change in the Electrical Tradei area came from at 
least four main sourcesi 

a) A job analysis survc**y of the area conducted in 1977. 

b) A newly deviled Technical Education Diviiion policy which required the 
conversion of existing syllabus documents from topic itatements to 
specific performance objectlvei, 

c) The attempts to establish reciprocity of liceniing requiram_enti for 
electricians acroii Auitralia.. 

d) A projected shortage of electricians for the North West Shelf Project. 

Each of these elements influenced the final form that the Innovation took. 
The job analysis survey indicated the need for a greater amphaiis to be placed 
on practical aspects of apprenticeship training and for a closer relationship to 
be developed between theory and praotice. The preiiure from the Technical 
Education Division was for a specific fomat for curriculum statements to be 
followed, A compariion of liceniing requirements across Australia had 
indicated that considerably less time was being devoted to the testing and 
assessment of apprentices in Western Australia than was the case in other 
States. Th^ projected shortage of electricians led to the setting up of a Special 
Trade Training Scheme largely financed by the Commonwealth Government, 
"^is scheme was used to trial tiie development and implementation of a 
modular training system. Thus in Bny change to be made to existing electrical 
tradaa gurricula, these four areis of concern had to be taken into consideration. 
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» resuii oi sucn consiaariuoa^ dtoiilon takam to adopt a modular 
system of training for Elietrlctl Tradis apprsntieei ifl W^^stem AustraUa It Is 
miportant to undtrstamd. thifefore, that the ghmngea whiMh took place in the 
Electrical Tradsi arts over four yaari were in responi^ ta prasiuren txtemal to 
tha area rather than from aalngii theoretical perspectiva on aun-lculiim 
organiiation and diUvtry. Thsrs were thioretical dinisflsions to the ahangis 
but thise dimanslons did noldigtata tha form that tha acetual changa took. 
Thm tha modular iyitein aa it Qurrently operatas in the Sleetrical Trdes area 
eannot be defined in tar mi of a simple model that might ^ te found in a 
textbook. Rather, account needs to be taken of the spt^i^ie components of the 
innovation aa it operated inWiitern Auitralia from 1981 to the present. 

^ The components o f^tha modylar system m the Elactricaj '^Tradeg ar ea: 

^ Tha componanti of an inaovation are bast thought Of ^le eisential features 
charactariitici of the iniiovation. At the outset, it ia Jimportant to note that 
^wo different types of componanti - those that wa hava c^alled ^'preieat** and 
future" - emerged from the data. Tliese concepts are noa typically found in 
«he curriculum IJtamture yitthay appeared frequantly. - the discussions with 
«he curriculum developers. Thay have eoniiderable a^pjaniatory power whan 
«^onsideration is given to uierraaction to the InnovatJon in a later iaction of 
vchii report. 

^m) Preient component cf fhi innovation 

Flexibility of dfisi^n. Modules were deiigned m ieW-contained iiniti of 
instruction. They could be iaquencad in a variety Or-f ways depending on 
the raquirementi of 3 pirticular course, 

gp^cific pfirff?rmaTie^()H^^tivf^. Contant was eKpf«ssed in terms of 
specific parformanca objiatives. These indiQat^d thm^ level of student 
achiavement in topics and sub-topici. 

S pirallin g qT tpmm^ As the apprentice moves from stage to stage topics 
are dealt with in mora detail and with a greatir dagr— ee of complexity 
Initially, topics are introdueed at a very simple level but these are built 
up on in later statai. Inthb way, topii^i are develoP»^d in a spifal manner 
moving from the simple to tha complex and from th^ concrete to the 
abstract. 

Criterion ref^raiiced teiting. Criterion referenced testing was usad at the 
end of each module toisaais student performanca am^d as a means of 
promoting student maitefy of tha topic. 

Theory ^ practiee nea. Practical aspects of the c^i»rsa were emphasised 
and theory sessions were to be closaly linked with practical iessioiis that 
would provide immediate damonitration/illustfatiori «for the theory. 
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Self -page d Igarning, t^itatrodiictiOa oof a modular aystim for thi 
Eltatrteal Trades area ^Mtht firit step * In a move tDwarda silf-pacid 
li^oing. TTia eurflgutaohanggs iatr^<«du€sd in 198 1^ howivir^ wen not 
intended to be salf-^paged. 

Mapt^i^f learni na^ Tht terin ^mtitary' a^^peared in many of the early 
doauments and there waiareal expiOta«ion that students should be ibli 
to demonstrate fiaistefy of topics at the * end of eaeh module. Yet it was 
also replied that in thes spprintigaihip ^Kaining the ihortage of time wai 
a Qonstraint whieli inadiiBistery learnlong a goal for the future rathar 
than the preien* ITiva, li self -paeed learning mastery learning besima 
niQciated with what thataovation mi^sht aohieve for the future. 

In iumtuaryj the modular lyitem may 'bmm deioribed ai a flexibly deiipad 
courie of appronticeihiplfilnlng that been broken down into 
aelf-oontained units of iiiiiruction. Eafeh unit contained iub-topici that 
^re further broken down into ipeaifia p««erformanea objeotivei. Acroii 
the three-year mppr^ntiailiipp Impof tatot topici reappear to be treated in 
greater depth. Student peffDrmance is tcested at the end of each module 
by means of a erltirioa refirinced obji^etive test. While lelf paelng and 
maatery learning am tkothmtm of thi present innovation, It has baan 
recogniiid that the innovation in its prtesent form has the potential to 
embraee these Qonoepts, 

User response to the InnoyMm 

RasDonsas to the spec jfig qgmponent^ of the i nnovation 

Criterion faferajiced testing. Ik general ar#to of asaessment and tsiting 
evoked the most comment froinftiff* Thii is perhaps understandable when it 
ia realised that prior to thm Jntntotion of thte modular system, aaiesiment was 
based on a single end--of -^y#ar anamination, i^i^ith the modular ayatem came an 
entirely new method of assiSijnaiit baaed on regular tasting and aimed at 
aasessing specif io akills related !o the attainma^mt of apeeific parformanca 
objectivea. The problem areai Included: 

For many leotureri, the io^of-year wa-Miination repreiented the ideal 
form of eaaessment. It waione with whkxh they were most familiar and 
they expressed aonfideaciinit. 

Objective teats witJi muKipla choice ans^wera did not meet the leeturara' 
expectatlona as a riiorous method of asi^^saing atudent attainment. 
Objective teste wert parciivid as being easier than mora traditional 
fonns of testing. Thef^ ira resefvatioims that such taating could 
maintain the standard of Iradespeople b^MUg produced. Concerns were 
expreased that standard^ dropping. Even though there was littla 
evidence regarding the effiptiveneii of teither method of assesament^ 
there strong iUpport for the traditional method of an and-of-ye'ar 
ex^nination. 
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Many kcturaw had axperiencad aiTlnareaie in the admimiteativa load 
asiociated with the new ^sassment iystem, A single examination was 
replaced by a series of small teste that had to ba marked at regular 
intervals, A number of leQturer^ felt that no allowance had been made 
for this increased load, especially since other requirements of the 
modular system such ai more emphasis on practical work also meant an 
increased work load. 

In the view of some lecturer, students were not getting practice with 
important written communication skills, as written responses were no 
longer required and a tick indicated the correct response. 

On the other hand, some lecturers suggested improvements that could be 
made in assessment processes. Several noted tiiat questions on content 
from preceding modules could be included in later modules and others 
said that inid-year and end-of-year examinations could be reinstated 
^ong with testing at the end of each module. None of these suggestions 
was adopted by Head Office personnel and the suggestions remained as 
untested potential solutions to some of the perceived problems of the 
assessment system. 

Spiralling of curriculum eontent. A number of lecturers expressed varying 
degrees of concern over tfie way specific content was spiralled across the three 
stages of the apprenticeship. At times they felt this resulted in topics not 
being dealt with in depth and consequently resulted in boredom for the 
students. Some stated th' ' the most interesting material v/as in Stage 3 and this 
was a long time for a student to have to wait before learning important aspects 
of particular topics. 

The issue of lecturer autonomy in deciding what should be taught and when it 
should be taught was also raised in this context. Some lecturers commented 
that they liked to go into detail on particular topics - especially those which 
dealt with subject matter that they felt was particularly important - yet with 
topics cut down into small segments they felt constrained. 

Use of spec ific performance obiectivas . The use of specific performance 
objectives to guide selection of content was generally seen to be an 
improvement on the previous system which relied on topic statements to be 
filled out by lecturers. At the same time, however, there was some concern 
that the specific performance objectives were constraining in the same way as 
the spiralling of content. It was felt that the students were constantly getting 
small pieces of information about topics and at no time did they ever get a 
broader picture. At thi same time there did not seem to be the opportunity to 
syntheslse all the information they were getting. 
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Closely unKeo, Many of them, however, refeirad to the diffiaulties they 
pgreeived wera mvolved in gaining organisational iuppoft for thfi suggastions 
mada in tha eumaulum dOQumente, In tte document it was seen that the 
theory/practioe component would be in the ratio of two-tttirds to ona-third. In 
reality, however, an equal ^ount of time was often provided for bo A 
oomponants iinoe ooUage timetablei were conitrueted along lines that could not 
always take eurriculum philosophy into account. There was meant to be 
provision for withdrawing students from practical sessions to tallc with them 
briany but there were no proper facilities for withdrawal of this kind in many 
colleges. TTus was particularly the case in the older colleges. 

Flexibilit y of daifgn . There ware a small number of positive comments about 
the ease with which the modules could be re-iequencad and used in courses 
other Oian the apprenticeship training. 

Self^paced le aming . While it was generally agreed by the lecturers that in 
actual practice the modular system was group^paced rather than self spaced a 
number of lecturers ware unclear as to whether the system was intended to be 
salf-paced or not* 

Mastery learning. The problems of promoting mastery when time was limited 
were commented upon by lecturers, TTie fact that time was limited was often 
blamed on tiie modular system itself. For many lecturers there was a real 
tension between a desire to produce trades people with the required necessary 
skills and the shortage of time in which to do so. While the format of the 
cufrieulum document suggested that students should be mastering specific 
skills and understandings, lecturers ware very much aware that this was not 
always occurring in the limited time available. 

In general, then, lecturers indicated a number of concerns they had about the 
specific components of the modular system.. There was neither a sense of total 
opposition to the system nor outright rejection of it. There were, however, 
very clear professional concerns especially as regards the assessment and 
evaluation system that had been adopted, and of all the components this one 
evoked the most discussion and concern. 

User response tQ_tha process of im pieman tation 

Lecturers reported two main concerns in this area: 

A lack of staff development to accompany the introduction of the 
modular system. 

A lack of resources to assist with its implementation in the colleges. 
These will be discussed in turn. 

Staff de velopment . There was a widely-held perception among those 
interviewed that there was little or no staff development to assist individual 
lecturers with the implementation of the modular system. At the same time 
there were recollections of end-^of=year seminars where issues relating to the 
modular system were discussed. The overall imprassion of most leoturers was 
that it was rushed from the very beginning and consequently there was no time 
for specific staff development activities. 
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ResQUfces and eauipment. There was uifanimous agreement that there were 
insiiffiaient resourcei supplied to facilitate the implementation of the modular 
system. The increMid emphasii on practical work called for new equipment 
and materiali which were not always available in eaGh college. In addition, 
the facilities available in tibie colleges often did not allow for an easy 
transition between theory and practice activities as envisaged by the modular 
system. T^us, important aspects of the innovation did not seem to receive 
support from the hirger organisational resource system. This was taken to be a 
disadvantage of t-he modular system itself since it meant that lecturers were in 
many cases unable to meet the demands of the innovation. 

TTie unstriictured interviews thus raiiid a number of issues that college staff 
saw as being Important. The Stages of Concern Questionnaire (SOC) (Hall, 
George and Rutherford, 1977) was then administered to those who had ' 
provided the interview data as a means of validating the interview responses. 
It was also administered to Electrical Trades staff on two other sites in order 
to improve the generalisability of the results. 

(ii) Stages of Concern Ouastlgnnalra 

1* Site 1 

Individual and group percentile scores for each dimension of the SOC 
questionnaire are shown in Table L A number of points can be made about 
these results. 



Ins#f fc Table 1 



There was considerable variability in responses as indicated by the size of the 
standard deviations from the mean scores for each dimension of the 
questionnaire. The mean scores alone tend to mask such variability but it is 
important to keep in mind that the individual lecturers on Site 1 provided a 
range of responses on each dimension of the questionnaire. This range 
indicates that when mean scores are taken to represent the dominant high and 
low stages of concern of the composite group they should be interpreted 
cautiously. 

For the majority of lecturers on Site 1, Personal concerns were considered to be 
highest. A description of these concerns has been provided by Hall Georie 
and Rutherford (1977): t © 

The mdividual is mcertain about the demands of the innovation, his/her 
inadequacy to meet those demands, and her/his rol& with the innovation. This 
includes analysis of her/his role in relation to the reward structure of the 
organisation, decision making and consideration of potential con flicts with 
existing structures and personal commitment. Financial or status 
implications of the program for self and colleagues may also be reflected. 
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UnGtminty about fee dsmands of th© innovation was also reflected in m& 
interviews and in particular in connsetidn with the "future" components of the 
innovation. While self pacing and mastery learning were not intended to be 
preient oomponents of the innovation^ they were implicitly iuggested in othfcr 
components such m the use of specific parforaance objectives md the use of 
Criterion referenced testing, l^us it ihould not seem surprising that Personal 
concerns shoiild feature very strongly as lecturers attempted to work out for 
themselves exactly what was required. During this process they would also be 
trying to reconcile their personal views with organisational demands for the 
innovation. TTie interview data often iuggested that there were confliots 
between tiia views of individuals and the views of Head Office personnel. 
Again, this indicates why Personal concerns registered highly in this sample of 
lecturers. 

Other concerns such as Management, Consequences and Collaboration were 
considered moderate. Since the stages of concern are seen as developmental in 
nature, it could be expected that while the current Personal Concerns have 
current priority, they will eventually be replaced by those concerns that are 
presently shown as moderate. 

In fact, these data do provide some support for the developmental nature of 
the concerns since Stage 1 concerns were considered low. Stage 2 concerns were 
considered high, while the remainder were considered moderate. 

Another possible interpretation can be made from an examination of the 
Refocusing concerns. While Pejreonal Concerns remained high for this sample 
of lecturers, the second highest stage of concern was on Refocusing. Thus, 
there was no lack of ideas for resolving some of the concerns, TTiis 
interpretation is supported by the interview data where a number of ideas was 
suggested for amending the system of criterion referenced testing. It may be 
that given organisational support these Personal Concerns could have been 
easily resolved. 

2. Sites 2 and 3 

Individual and mean percentile scores for each dimensions of the SOC 
questionnaire for all lecturers on Sites 2 aLd 3 are shown in Tables 2 and 3 
respectively. A number of poi^its can be made about these results 



Insert Tables 2 and 3 
abou^ here 



As with the responses from Site 1^ thtre was considerable variability of 
responses among lecturers from Sites 2 and 3 as indicated by the uniformly 
large standard deviations from the means scores on all dimensions of the SOC 
questionnaire. Thus, caution needs to be exercised when mean scores are taken 
to represent the dominant high and low Stages of Concern of the composite 
group. 
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TTit highast stag© of concern for lecturer on Site 2 was Refoeiising while for 
those on Site 3 it was Cdllabomtion, Yet for lecturers on both sites the second 
highest stage of concern was Personal which was the concern nominated by 
lectirers on Site 1 as their highest stage of concern. Across all sites , Perst nal 
concerns were the highr jt stage of concera for 36.4% of lectrarers and it 
represented the second highest stage of concern for 18,2% of lecturers. 

In the ranking of concerns there seemed to be a general agreement across sites 
although it was not perfect as indicated in Table 4i 



Insart Tabls 4 about here 



The rank order correlations range from .62 to ,83 and these suggested that 
lecturers on Sites 2 and 3 may well share the specific views of lecturers on Site 
1 concerning the modular system. The generally high level of Personal 
cancerns shared by the lecturers across sites suggest that the demands of the 
innovation have not been well specified. At the same time, the level of 
Refocuiing concerns suggests that there were plenty of ideas about possible 
changes that could be made. These concerns are also supported by the 
interview data from Site L While the Personal Concerns may not be as intense 
on Sites 2 and 3, they certainly present a dominant picture across sites. 
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B* nm PLUMBING PRE- APPRENTICESHIP COURSE 



(i) Invervlews 

P.asulti from both the struoturcd interview and the administration of 
the SOC questionnaire are presented in this section. 

1* Dafining ihm Innovation 

The context of the innovation: 

The context in which the plumbing pre-apprenticeihip courses was 
developed has been described by Juracich and Brand (1984). They 
identified the following ten problems as adversely affecting the 
original plumbing pfe-apprenticeship coufie which had been set no 
in 1972. 

a) Reduced work content caused by the poor economic climate 
and by technological change which caused new 
materials/joints/methods, new plumbing codes and changes to 
regulations. 

b) Price cutting which tended to benefit the community but 
adversely affected the plumbing industry. 

c) Poor workmanship - resulting in poor public image. 

d) Specialisation within industry resulted in employers being 
unable to provide industry-wide training, 

e) New products and information on 'Do It Yourself Plumbing' 
resulted in less work for qualified plumbers. 

f) Breakdown of effective communication between water 
authorities, inspectors and business opefators, especially with 
regard to inspection for adherence to regulations. 

g) The lack of an industry voice in 1980-82 due to few Plumbing 
Trade Advisory Committee Meetings being held. 

h) Responsibility for training moving from the employer to the 
public sector with all of its concomitant problems. 

i) Disillusionment with the pra-apprenticeship programme 
resulting in the employer organisation demanding 
modifications- 

j) A low priority for the illocation of resources to the plumbing 
sector in training institutions. 
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Theie conditions lad the Master Plumbed and Mechanical Services 
Asiociation to prepara^ in DeQember 1981, a submission to the 
Department of Employment and Training, Two of the 
recommendations contained in this iubmission v/ara* 

a) to revise the plumbing apprentice 'off'the-job' syllabus; 

b) to set up a new pre»apprenticeihip course in plumbing on the 
basis of 20 weeks in a training environment, interepersed with 
16 weeks of work experience in industry. 

In June 1982, the Plumbing Adviaory Committee formed a 
sub^committee to take these recorn^ Nations into account and to 
review training at both pre-appreiiace^nip and apprenticeship 
level. The result was the establishment of a new pre-apprenticeship 
programme along the following lines; 

a) a 40 hour per week education/training programme for 36 
weeks; 

b) an increase in the number of basic skills to be taught within 
the pre-apprentioeship course in each case integrating skill 
and theory; 

c) work experience was to be an integral component; 

d) there was to be a reduction in the terms of indenture from 
four to three yaars; 

e) resources in colleges were to be upgraded to match those 
riequired by the new syllabuses. 

The task of translating these guidelines into curriculum was not an 
easy one, as Juracich and Brand (1984) commented: 

// was in fan J atmosphere of doubt and concern that the new 
pre^apprenticeship began to develop. A tremendous amount of 
time and energy was spent persuading opponents to give the 
course a chance by reserving their opposition and by assisting to 
overcome seme of the obvious problems. 

The components of the Plumbing pre^apprenticeship course: 

Theorv-D ractices nexus . T^e pre^apprenticeship course had to 
demonstrate a close relationship between theory and practice. The 
course was modularised with each module being based on tasks 
performed by tradespeople. The modules were reinforced by 
site-simulated work that was able to be completed on-site at each 
coUega* 
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management committea consisting of raprasenLStives from 
employei^, unioni end the Gaining authority wm establiih©d. It 
had responsibility for placing itudents on work experiencai 
facilitating parent/child eveninei and evaluating the proiramme. 

Broad-based on^th e-iob indu stry experience. During the coursa of 
traini n g^ itudente were placed with employeri who ware able to 
provide on site training commensurate with the lev&l of off-site 
training in schooL In this way students gained experience from a 
realistio work environment and were able to compare environments 
by being placed with different employei^ on different occasions. 

Ongoing course evaluation . Progressive evaluation of the course 
was seen to be important to ensure that the needs of all parties 
involved - students, employers, parents and teachers - were being 
met. Evaluation included both student a5sessmen£ as well as general 
course evaluation. 

2. User regponsa to_the innovation 

Structured interviews were conducted with a number of staff from 
each of the three college sites involved with the innovation. They 
provided information about user responses to the specific 
components of the innovation as well as to the process of 
implementation itself. Each set of responses will be discussed in 
turn. 

Respon ses to the soaciflc components of the innovation 



Theorv-practica nexug. This component of the innovation was the 
most discussed by all staff interviewed. For the majority of staffs 
it represented the most significant aspect of tfie innovation. It was 
recognised that modularisation and site-simulated work were 
essential features of this component AH staff agreed with the 
emphasis on the practical component of the pre-apprenticeship and 
that it was successful in producing students with b^lc plumbing 
sWlls. Some reservations were expressed concerning the relative 
advantages for students of doing a course such as this^ that is, 
dedicated to a single trade rather than a course that concentrated 
on a family of trades. Yet even when such a reservation was 
expressed it was in the context of explaii ing the perceived success 
of the practical emphasis in the present course* 

Co-ODsratlon between in dustry and educational representatives . 
This component was not commented upon at great length by any of 
the users. Most comments referred to the geneml usefulness of 
having good relationships with industry and the unique role played 
by the Management Committee in the present project. The sample 
of users interviewed did not perceive that the Committee had a 
great deal of impact on their day-to-day teaching but rather had an 
impact with employers and the training institutions. 
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ERIC 



Broad baged on-the^foh mdiigfry axpbrielieg- The work exparieBce 
component of tha innovation wm umn to be an important element 
and, because lecturers wera involved in itudant supervision while 
the students were on work expsrienea, the lecturera were able to 
assess its usefulnesi. Some problams had emerged whleh related to 
employers who weja unable to provide students with a range of 
activities during the work experience period. In particular, there 
was the problem of itudents being allocated heavy manual jobs for 
the entire work experience period. It was felt that these problems 
could be solved with a minimum of effort as experience would 
indicate the best employers with whom to place students. 

fao^ressive ongoing eva luation . For all lecturer, this was an 
entirely new way of running a cou«e. Tliey were involved in 
sesiions where student feedback on the course was given and in 
which their own reactions were also sought. In addition, evaluation 
days had been held for all staff participating in the course. 
Reactions to these processes were mixed and while some saw value 
in them they also were critical of the amount of time being devoted 
to evaluation. 

Some felt such time could often have been better used if it had 
been more closely related to stucf ents' needs. Other lecturers, 
however, could see little value in the evaluation sessions at all. 

User rasDo nse to the process of imnTe mentEtion 

^ree main problems were perceived relating to the implementation 
process^ 

a) Lack pf le ad time before the innQvatinn w a^ introducftri If 
more lead time had been provided it would have meant that 
there was no rush to develop materials (which has to take 
place in the first stages of course implementation). 

W Lack of resources t o accompany the innovEtion. Thh problem 
was felt more acutely by those colleges that were not set up 
for site-simulated work. This was an initial problem and at 
the time of interview it seems to have been generally resolved 
on all sites* 

^) Lack of staff davelopmant. There was a strong feeling on the 
part of most lecturers that there had been no real staff 
development to accompany the introduction of the 
innovation. Even though lecturers had been especially 
selected to be involved in the course, a number felt that some 
initial training would have been usefuL 
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An important aspect of tiie ^plementa^n prooeis wm the extent 
of leotoer involvement in the process of developing the 
instruction^ modules. This ooourred m the oou^e was beini 
implemented. As the modules were tEught &ey were revked and 
refined. Evaluation sessions were conducted to obtain input from 
all leotiiring staff. Essentially, teams of staff on each site were 
reiponsible for developing the modules* While it does not seem that 
this was designed as a staff development exarciset it has 
neverthalasi served that purpose. 

In summary^ it scams that the Plumbing pre-apprantioashlp course 
has been well accepted by the lecturers involvad and has 
engendered a considerable degree of support. 

Wiiile thera are soma reservations about tha role progressive 
avalLttion should play, this was not the case with the other 
componants of the course. These latter components are all accepted 
as important and tiiere was a high dagraa of commitment to them. 
Even though some dafioienoias ware highlighted in the process of 
implementation, thasa were not peroaived to be significant barriers 
to successful implementation. At the same time, tha role of 
lecturers In preparing modules of instruction has played an 
important, if unintendad, staff development function. 

(ii) Stafa^of Cencarn_Ou8ftlonna!re* All Sites 

The SOC questionnaire (Hall, George and Rutherford, 1977) was 
administered to all staff who had been involved in the inter views on 
each college tite. Individual group parcentile scores for each dimension 
of tha SOC quastionnaira are shown in Table 5. A number of points can 
be made about these results. 



Insert Table S 
about here 



There was considerable variability in responses as indicated by the size 
of tha standard deviations from the mean scores, 'nils is the case for 
each site as well as for the sample as a whole. Since tha following 
discussion wiU be based on mean scores soma caution must be exercised 
since they tend to mask the variability both between sites and within 
sites. 

The highast stega of concern for lecturers on Sites 2 and 3 was with 
Consequences, i.e. the impact of tha innovation on students. For the 
same lecturers, the second highest stage of concern was with 
Collaboration. For lecturers on Site 1, howevar, their highest stage of 
concern was Rafocusing of the Innovation with the second highest stage 
of concern being Consequences. Across sites, Consequences represented 
the highast stage of concern for three lecturers while for one other 
lecturer it represented the second higheit stage of concern. 
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Taken together, theie resulte indicatt d that cdneerns about the 
consequences of the innovation for students ware considered to be 
highest. A description of tiiese conserni is provided by HalL George 
and Rutherford (1977)i 

Attention focuses on the impact of the innovation on students in their 
immediate sphere of influence. The focus is on the relevance of the 
innovation for students, evaluation of student outcomes, including 
performance and competencies, and changes needed to increase student 
outcomes. 

Since the puxpoie of this innovation is to equip students with basic 
plumbing skills which will allow them to contribute in a real working 
environment this concern is imderstandable. Indeed, it is possible to 
view the innovation as one that concen^tes on developing practical 
skills almost to the exclusion of theory. Thus, student performance is 
constantly being measured, whether through the modules or 
sita-simulated work. In a real sense, the Innovation is student oriented 
so that lecturer concerns would seem to be addressing a crucial aspect of 
the innovation's operation. 

The second highest concern is In the area of collaboration Hall Georee 
and Rutherford (1977) noted: ^ a 

The focus is on co-ordination and co-operation with others regarding 
use of the innovation. 

Considering the use of teams on each site and the extensive use made of 
evaluation, these concerns can be understood. This is especially the case 
if there exists some doubt as to the usefulness of the group processes 
that are currently being used. 

Other concerns can be interpreted in the context of the first and second 
highest concerns described above. Stage 0 (AWARENESS) concerns were 
low to medium indicating tiiat all lecturers interviewed were currently 
using the innovation and were familiaf with it. Low scores for Stages 1 
(INFORMATIONAL), 2 (PERSONAL) and 3 (MANAGEMENT) are 
consistent with the hypothesised developmental nature of concerns since 
the highest concerns came at Stage 4 (CONSEQtJTENCES). TOese results 
indicate that the majority of lecturers had resolved any problems about 
the personal demands of the innovation and had satisfactorily worked 
out ways to manage it on a day»tO"day basis. Thus, thei- attention was 
able to be focused on the needs of students and in working out ways in 
which the innovation could have the most effective impact on students. 
Alongside these ware Stage 5 (COLLABORATION) concerns, and this 
would seem to reflect the organisational arrangements of the project 
that highlighted group processes and decision making. In the 
interviews, a number of lecturers had indicated some uneasiness about 
the evaluation component of the course that relied heavily on these 
processes. TTius, it seems that there was a recognition on the part of 
lecturers that collaboration and co-ordination were important aspects of 
the innovation and that attempts should be made to ensure that they 
worked effectively. 
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T^e lack of Stege 6 (REFOCUSING) concimi indigated that the 
majority of lecturer were not yit at the stege of reforaaulating thB 
currant lrao\^tion. Th&y ware still concerned about ensuring that the 
innovation in m preiant form was working for tiie benefit of students, 

A final point to note in relation to this innovation is that while this 
interpretation of the results applies to the majofity of these lecturers 
involved, it does not apply to alL For one lecturer, Stege 3 
(MANAGEMENT) concerns were highest and for another Stage 6 
(REFOCUSn^IG) concerns were highest. These results support the point 
made by Hall, George and Rutherford (1977) ftat individuals are likely 
to proceed tturough tiie stages of concern at varjtdng rates and thus any 
remedi^ action in the form of providing staff development must take 
individual rather than mean scores into consideratiQn. 

COMPAHING rai RESULT OF IMPLEMENTING INNOVATION IN 
THE ELECTRICAL AND PLUMBING AREA 

One way to obtain a direct comi^arlson of the results from the 
implementation of innovation in the two areas was to compare the 
results obtained from lecturer responses to the SOC questionnaire. Mean 
percentile scores were derived by ayeraging individuai responses from all 
sites and treating the result as the mean score for the innoyation. Table 
6 shows a comparison of the frequency of highest and second highest 
stages of concern for the two Innnvations. A number of points can be 
made about these results^ 



Insert Table 6 
about hsrs 



The highast mean score for the innovation in the Electrical area was for 
Stage 6 (REFOCUSING) concerns with the second highest mean score 
being for Stage 2 (PERSONAL) concerns. This compares with the 
highest mean score in tiia Plumbing area for Stage 4 (CONSEQUENCES) 
and the second highest mean score for Stage 5 (COLLABORA^ON) 
concerni. In developmantal terms then, it would seem that lecturers in 
the Plumbing area had resolved many of the problenas that still confront 
those in the Electrical area. Whareas the latter were still concerned 
about the damands of the innovation, the former are now able to 
concentrate on making changes to the Innovation that would improve its 
impact on students. 

This interpretation would saam to be supported by the results shown in 
Table 6, where 36.4% of the total sample of lecturers in the Electrical 
araa indicated that Stage 2 (PERSONAL) concerns ware the highest 
while a further 27.3% indicated that Stage 6 (REFOCUSING) concerns 
ware highest, Thase concerns were reinforced with 18,2% of the sample 
indicating that Stage 2 (PERSONAL) concerns represented their second 
highest concerns. 
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In the Plumbing area, 60% of the sample indiSated that ttm highest 
stage of concara was Stage 4 (CONSEQUENCES) and 80% indicated that 
their second highest itage of concem was Stage 5 (COLLABORATION)/ 

Why have the innovationa in the two areas producid different concerns 
for the lecturer involved? Since, developmentally, the lectnrera in the 
Plumbing area seem to have overcome many of their problems relating 
to the nature of the innovation, it would be of some interest to know 
how thii was achieved and why it had not been achieved in the 
Electrical area, Tlese and other issues will be taken up in the final 
section of this paper which will explore the implications of the results 
of this study for anderstending the process of curriculum 
implementation in vocational education. 
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DKCUSSION AND CONTUSIONS 



Since the present study wm eonoimtd with fte implemtntatioQ of two 
specific iniiovationi in two itudy Br^m in vocational eduoatloQ in 
Weatem i%uittalia it would be inappropriata to make unrealistic claims 
concerning the generalisability of the results. Yet important lessons can 
be learnt from studying diicrete innovations especially where attention 
has been paid to the context in which the innovations especially where 
attention has been paid to the context in which the innovations have 
operated, ThlE section of the report, therefore, will highlight those 
ppects of the present study that have tfie potential to provide important 
information about implementation processes in vocational educatJon. 

1- Explaining the outco mes of different approaclias to implementation 

An important finding of this study w^ related to the results 
obtained from using the stages of concern (SOC) questionnaire 
(HaJl, George and Rutherford, 1977) to assess user concerns about 
the innovations in the two study areas. For lecturers in the 
Electrical f ^aa, concerns focused predominantly on the demands of 
the innovation on individuals and on changing the innovation, 
whereas for lecturers in the Plumbing area concerns were focused 
on increasing the impact of the innovation on students and finding 
affective ways to work as a group. In terms of the developmental 
rationale behind the SOC questionnaire, these results indicated that 
the Plumbing staff had overcome many of the problems that still 
worriad staff in the Electrical area and because of this the 
Plumbing staff were now able to concentrate on the needs of their 
studente rather than on their own Meds. An explanation of these 
results should assist in clarifying and understanding 
implementation processes in vocational education. 

Fullan and Pomfret (1977) have suggested the following four sets of ' 
factors that might be considered as the major determinants of 
successful implementation. An examination of these factors in 
relation to the two innovations in the present study may suggest 
why^ for one of the innovations, users did not move beyond 
concerns focused on their own needs, while for the other 
innovation, users were able to focus their attsntion on the needs of 
students. 

The two innovations in thti preient study can be discusied in terms 
of the following factors. 

A* CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INNOVATION 

1. Explicitness (what, who how) 

2, Complexity 

B* STRATEGIES 

1* Jnsarvice training 

2. Resource support 

3. Feedback mechanisms 

4. Participation 
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C, CHARACraRISUCS THE ADOPTING UNIT 

1 . Adoption proceas 

2. Organiaational clioaati 

3. Environmental support 

4. PolitioEl oomplexity 

tt, CHARACTERKTICS DJF THE M^CRO-SOCIOPOLrXICAL UNITS 
Characteristici of the Innovatioas 

It was clear that the Plumbing prs-apprentlcisHip couriiwis mu^i more clearly 
deflnftci, that is, explicit. In the miada of uier^ than wai the Elec&ical 
appraatieeihip course, Thii was highlighted ^im need to Include "future" 
compDaiinti when deicribing the es^antial fiatarai of the inaovatEon in the 
Elactrieal area. For many uieri in tta Blactri^ml nrea itwai unclear as to whether 
^self-pacing" and "mastery learning'* ware raili^r meant to bi f eatmxes of the 
imiova^tion.- Such conf uiion can lead to frustimtlon for uain as th«y attempt to 
define for themselvei what tiie innovation Is amd what ItademanC^ are for them. A 
further problem had to do with th:. perciptloii^ of the innovation teld by designers 
and users. The former had vary claar idiis about the niin faatiit^es of the 
innovation and they were unaware of the problams of ^seri. The issue, therefore, 
becomes one of differing perceptiona ragardi^^ the innovation anrf it would seem 
to be aB important one to overcome^ 

The qixeitlon of degree of complexity of the injaovations ii not quJte as difficult to 
resolva as Is the issue of explicitnei^. The Plumbing pre^appranti«aship course was 
more complex than the modular systam in the Electrical area. The latter was 
bisically an instructional innovaton that did not drastically liter tfaa 
apprantioiship training system. Thm Plumbing eoursa ^isan atticanpt to provide a 
graatar proportion of "front-end" twining, whEoh was intinded to influence the 
existing mode of apprenticaship editcation. Yet complaj^lty may further than 
the actiial componenti of the innova^tion. 

It may be, m Rogers and Shoemaker (1971) ha^e suggeitadj that degree of 
complejtity is measured by the perceived com^iaxities of the innow^ation in the 
minds of tha users. If this is the casa^ then thm innovation in the Electrical area 
would ba rankad as mora complex than tha one in the Piumbing area. The 
intarvlewi indicated that users saw eonsiderabLe problems with iU=ii Isiues as 
studant evaluation and successfully mtegriting theory sndpmatlcfe^ and these ware 
f eaturaa of tha innovation what requtlred new ^Icills and naw practEaes for uiars. It 
does n»t seem that such problems arose in the Plumbing irai, or 1^ tiiey did they 
had baen overcome by the time of the study. As FuUanind Pomrjat (1977) point 
out, howevar, there is probably some ralationstiap betwaan complexity and 
axplicitneis so that thosa innovations that are explicit should not c^aate significant 
problems for users, 

Strategtes 

Specific inservice training was not a feature aisociated -with either innovation, at 
l^ait in tha minds of tha users. In addition, both groups of staff folt that more 
reiource support could have been provided^ alttiough oomfflenti from the Eleotrical 
area we« much strongar on this point. Limitaa attempts at provid.ang feedback 
mechanisms had bean provided in the Electrical area whllaln the F^Iumbing area 
such mschanlsms 
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feature of the innovition in the Plumbing area where usiri aoturily da^igned, 
implimented and evaiuated the trtining modules and were involved in general 
eoursa evaluation. In the Electrical irsa, uiers were involved only as tmplementers. 

Characteristics of the adopting unit 

In the Eleotrical arias uiars adoptad the modular syitem of training for mpprenticei 
because the decision had been made by a central authority that such w^ould be the 
caae. In the Plumbing area, mem were especially selected to be involv^ed and it 
seems that selection was on the basil of their potentiil to meet the objectives of the 
new course* Little is known about the effects of such involvement on subsequent 
implementation but even tte operation of a "Hawtiiome effect" might fsiluence 
those usei^ who had been chosen* Thaie cpndltionss however, may w©31 affect the 
organisation^ climate of the adoptini units* It eould be hypothesiied ^liat the 
climate of sites that had baen especially selected would be more favoutmble to 
implementation th^ that of sites which had the adoption decision forte^d upon 
them from a central authority. Thii might especially be the case where additional 
funds accompanied the innovation n in the Plumbing area* 

The two innovationi were implemented by different staff on different sites with 
different student populations* Fullanand Pomf rat (1977) have suggait«d that 
factors such as social class^ urban diffarences, role ixpactationa for dif^f arent 
students and teacher cipaoity to inipliment may have an important part to play in 
successful implementation. Suffice to lay that^ in terms of the present study ^ these 
factors may have influenoed outcomii in a manner that has yet to be itaiderstood. 

Charaeterlstlcs of macro^soeloDolitica! units 

The political context of innovation li always an important factor to talce into 
Qonsideration* The innovation in the Flunibing area had a much largei^ political 
constituency than did that in tiie Elictrical area^ The former was involved with 
Federal Government Initiatives In apprinticeship training, employer groups and a 
State Government dapartoaent* The latter was largely a loc^ initiative^ although a 
number of external influances oparited in stinaulating the chEnge effort. The 
complexity of the political context and its influanGe on subsequent im^lamentation 
is difficult to untangle, yet it is important to be aware of it* For exan^ple, in the 
Electrical area^ final reporting wai dona to the local authority responsible for 
making the initio adoption decision; whereas, in the Plumbing area, r&porting was 
done to a much mori broadly based group some of whom may well pl^y^ an 
important role in implemantation* It ii uncertairL at this stage exactly "«^hat that 
role is or how it influences implementition. 
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Two maitem points ean be made as a reiult of lie above analysii. Fi^^t^ the procesies 
of impleimentation are so aomplax that at pmentlt is impoisibla attributfe ciuse 
and efftc m. Second, any attempt to axplaia tliaie proeeiies must coniider^dsi a 
pr^lioiitta^ry interpretation, iubjact to further empirical study. Wjtffliin these 
conitraiflt^s, the following Qommanti ean be mids. 

The thrse factors that emerge as being partieulirly iignificant in iiuEim presaot sWy 
have to dra with explicitnass of the iMDvstion.fiadbaok mechaoisCTis and 
participatmon, Th& innovation in the Plumbln|iraa could be rated ^ vary high on 
these fa^tc^^ while that in the Electric^ Thus a teiLatative 

interpfatatttion of the rasults laight indicate thilif users are to mo^^ from their 
own persor-nal concerns about tiia innovation to bi concerned with tEha paraoaal 
ooncerns i^ith tiie impact of the innovation onitudents, then impIiDnentatioa 
procasies miave to ensure that the main festurasof the innovation well 
ipacifiecJ, mechanisms are provided for feedtek to all participants including 
idniinlsttt*torsj lecturarsj students and parents, snd provision is nig^de for active 
ind maani^gful user participation in deelibn making, either at the adoption stage 
or during initial implementation. These promm have been identiaFiad as biJng 
importaat by Fullan and Pomfret (1977) as aresult of their review »f the 
literature. The present study highlights tbicibicause they raprasen mt a elear 
denaarcati^^n batwean the two innovatioai stiidiei and hence point tc^ a possible 
explanation^ for the advanced SOC devalopnaenlil stage reached by CMsers in the 
Plunibing ^arsa. 

The point should ba stressed again that this inltrpretation is tantatis^e only snd 
needs to t» iubjected to further empirical te% As Berman (IMm) has 
commantei^, there has been a tendency in studlaa of educational ehaE_aga to cocfce 
yarianoa stmidies with process studies, Wheraistha latter are abla to provide 
insights ifltto the processes associated with chip and describe even«s that la^mio 
be linked vwith successful implementation, the former attempt to aec^ount for 
variation a dependent variable by planned variition in one or metre indepecdent 
variables. The present study was clearly an ailysis of processes ratl^ar than an 
analyiis of variation, and the results would bilfaated accordingly. m^avarthelisSi 
In important advance in our understanding oftaplementation will Imava been meda 
if furthar s^*tudias can confirm that suOQessful implementation, chara^^tarisad b^a 
concern fo^ the impact of the innovation of stydantSi is related to th*Ae followJoi 
factors: 

ExpUcr^itness of the innovation in the flfliiidof the users: 

The pr^o vision of feedback mechanisins for all particlpanti invoIHved in the 
implaiMQantation process; 

Aotivi user participation in decision rnakin|, 

The pr*-esent study clearly suggests that mych could be gained f r^om further 
itudies - along these lines. 
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This study cleMlyindics.ted that, in terms of implemintation proeessei, users 
in vocEtiOQftl edycition 3iave much in common with ttsir colltagues in the 
eompukory aducatoa s&Gtors, Like elementtry and secondary teachers, the 
vocationil edaiTBtion iic-^urers in the present atudy have well-definsd mm 
about thi aaturaifld pu^rpoie of ttminiug and education and their viewi 
influenci dacJsieiisiboimt implementetion. Vocational education lectunri 
ci-MOt bi vsatedy paa^ivs receptor of ideas, practices and innovations: they 
critically assess ^liateve^:^ is brought before them and wiU suggest or mikf 
changei where thgy thimJk this is important While tiiey are very much aware 
of their role in larvrng ^ie needs of industry they are also aware of thalr own 
profesiioftEl coBipetencte ms tradespeople and educators. 

Many studies of ciirrici^aum implementation based on elementary and 
secondary schooliliive E^dicated the strong role played by uiers as the 
mediators of iJuiovition_ T^is was also the case for vocational education 
lecturers m the pint study. When they were critical of innovation it was 
usually for ftp mum t^a.tj in their view, improvements could be made to 
either the impleinantati»n process or to the actual product being implemented. 
It seems toportanlto understand that individual lecturers have a very itrong 
sense of what is fet fo^ their students and are not content to settle for 
anything lm§B. Hevoda-KiQnal education lecturei^ in this study revealed that 
they were highly profei^ional, highly motivated decision makers who hid the 
ability to adapt mi mocFJfy innovations to suit the needs of their students and 
their partioular epirofl^nants* Assessing the extent of modification wai not an 
aspect of Qja preieat sturdy but there seems little doubt that vocational 
education teacheriwili ™aodify innovations in what they see to be the Interests 
of their studeuti. 

Provldinf ^taf f developTtae nt t p assist currleulum implainantatinn 

All lecturers in itapris^mt study were agreed that very little had been done in 
the way of prDvlding specific staff development experiences for staff involved 
in implenasiiting tie innovations. In the Electrical areas the views of lecturers 
were at odds with the vi^ws of course designers, who were as adamant that 
such experiantf e^ liad bi^n provided. Nevertheless, user perceptions at least 
indicate that the impict ^of any staff development was minimal. 

Given either the lack of *^f f ectiveness or complete lack of staff development, a 
surprising result of the imudy was the relative unimportance attached to Stage 
1 (INFORMATIONAL) ^soncerns. Lecturers did not appear to want any 
further inforBiafipiiiboimt the innovation even though this had not been 
specifically provttd through staff development, Tliis raises the queitionj 
then, of what $hm\i be considered as appropriate staff development to 
accompMy cufrJsiilum i^nplementation given that information about thg 
innovations can ladiiii^ninated through other channels. 
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FuUan ifld pomfri^ (1977) have pomted out that intensive staff development 
ii diitinct from simgle wortehops or pre-servie© Gaining can bi an important 
strategy to nsfet j^aplementetion. The aim of such a program would be the 
compliterisocialii^tion of the user until he/she felt comfortabl© with tiie 
demands of the i^raovation. ThQ program ihould take place not only prior to 
implementatloii b uM d uring early implementation as well, and ihould provide 
users m\h dgmoi-itacmtion models and experiences as wall as psychological 
reinforcemsnt. Tk^ss^ staff development ihould be neither isolated nor 
ihortliyid; rather^ t should be seen as an ongoing activity that is a crucial 
factor In bringing s.tout iuccasiful implementation. 

A final point has to do with thm provision of staff development not only for 
initial uaeri of the inn ovation but also for users who come to it after a first 
round of implfmptt-^tion. It seemed to be the case, in the Electrical area in 
particulir, that mo^t effort went into initial implementation but little time 
saemed to be dev^t^d to inducting new lecturers into the course. 



I^is may Will be a» much a task of pra»service training as in-isrvice staff 
davalopment yet it =s one that clearly needs attention. Staff development 
should bem0luded as a training device tor all users during both initial and 
subsequint iniplemsntation. 

4* Belatlonihlp between eurriculum t^esfgn anrt curriculum Im^ l^m^tifgff^t. 

It was pointed out tearUer in this paper that vocational education systems in 
Austraijahave relji=l on the efficacy of systematic curriculum design models 
to produee uiable cmrricula. It seams clear from the results of this study that 
such models do littto mora than produce curriculum documents that must then 
be mtarpretad by timers. A realistic approach to curriculum design will 
therefore taki into =onslderatlon poisible user reactions and attempt to cater 
for them, This gm Tba most easily done where the users are also the deiignars 
(as in the ciia of Instructional modulei for the Plumbing 
pre^apprentieaship =©urse) but can also ba attempted by a cantral design team 
preparing matariali mfor diiiamination. It involvas viewing curriculum 
developnient as m holistic process involving both design and implemantation 
The leisonliarnt frc»m curriculum implemantation muit inform the daiign 
procesi otherwise dte^ign takai placa in a vacuum and barriers to successful 
implemintition cafl ^ba created from tha beginning. 



CurrlcHlum declsioii making and implementlon 

The twoinnovatioos in the prasent study provided axamples of different 
decision making structures and highlighted the importance of initial 
implemintition. both innovations, dacisions to proceed with the 

davelopment task we^e made cantrally and without rafarenca to potential 
users. In the Eleatrl=al area, tha design phase then proceadad and products 
were diiieminated f use in local collages. In the Plumbing area, the dasign 
and avaluitlon of tfcte instructional systam wera placed in tha hands of the 
uiers who then bacai^ae decision makers in regard to coursa construction. The 
success of thi Plumbjmng coursa would seem to suggest that major policy 
dacisions can ba mad«e centrally if users can become active decision makers 
during initiil implem^entation. It does not seem to be a matter 
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of handing ovir illdeoMon making to local groups. REUier, it m i matter of 
providing decision maWag oppoi-tuniti^ that wSl involve m$r% in diviloping i 
sense of ownenhipover ft© Qurrieulum dooumests. It is a complix process thit 
requires real powr to be placed In the hands q£" users, 

6, Classroom^IfYellinplemantatlon 

This Study hunot sought to report on classroom level impleniintition yet it 
recognisei tiiitmueh can be learnt from oloia observation of the operational 
aurriculum. Thi emphisis in the present study h^ been on tha peroeptiuni and 
ooncerns of users about implementation prooesses. These pircaptlon^ and 
concerns are taportant to understand, sinos at present very Uttla is tanown 
about them ind it can be hypothesiied that tiieyj in fact, determine Qaa form 
that Qurriculum will take. An appropriate follow-up study would hm one that 
sought to trace the relationship between concerns and Qlissf oom practica. 

7* Implications of the prasent studv for Doljey inakers 

Policy makers are often faced with the har^i realities of allocating liniited 
resources in the context of unlimited demand. Unfortunately this stuLdy will 
make the task hirder rather than easier, Tb.m study has indicated the 
importance of plying close attention to the implementation phiisof 
curriculum dsvslopment. This cannot be done without allocating resources to 
ensure that adequate equipment is available to accompany the introduction of 
new counea, tiiat ongoing steff development is a feature of both 
pre-implemintition and initial implementation phases of projiotij tad that 
adequate tirseii niade available for staff become involved in msanlaigful 
activities relitid to the innovation. At ft© same tima^ renewed attention must 
be pmd to thaoumculum design process to ensure that it takes implanientition 
realities into consideration. TTius, it is Mt dimply a matter of tfansfarrini 
resources from the "front-end" of curriculu^a development to later stages; it is a 
matter of attending to curriculum develop^iant as an holistic prOQiss and 
appreciating km an mteractive activity* 

In the vocatienal education context* the en* result of well-deveioped 
vocatipnal currloula is a skilled tradespersoa. or technician whoQin contribute 
to society both socially and economically, '^^us, if methods can be found to 
improve curriculum processes they should supported in the interests of both 
individuals and society as a whole. The pr^^ant study has sugpted m number 
of directioni that could be followed to brins about curriculum improvrament 
and, it is hoped, laid the groundwork for fittiire studies. As Fiillan and 
Pomfret (1971) hive pointed out 

A great iml of work remains to b§ do^e on conaepiUQl mini the mmming and 
processei of implementation, on gathering and analysing kla ort differmt 
aspects of the process, on assessing th^ consequences of Sfjmnt strategies, 
and on dmving specific policy recom^^endatians at ail Imis of the political 
and edumiional system. 
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FIgur© Ji 3IYPOraESISED STAGES OF CONCERN (SOC) 
FOR INNOVATION USERS 



6 REFOCUSING 

The foaus is on exploratSon of more universal benefits from the innovation, 
including the posiibility of major changei. 

5 COLLABORAllONJ 

The focus is on eo-ordiifcation and co-operation with others regarding the innovation, 
4 CONSEQUENCE 

Attention is focused on tlie impact of the innovation on students. 
3 MANAGEMENT 

Attention is focused on fclia processes and tasks of using the innovation. 
2 PERSONAL 

Individual is uncertain afcout the demands of the innovation. 

1 INFORMATIONAL 

A general awaranass of t^am innovation, 

0 AWARENESS 

Little coiicarn about iuv»lvement. 

From Marsh (1983) and b^maad on Hall, George^nd Rutherford (1977). 



TABLE 1 



STAGE OF CONCERN PERCENTILE SCORES FOR SITE 1 (ii=9) 

(ELECTRICAL) 



Subject 
Number 


0 


1 


Stages of Concern 
2 3 


4 


5 


6 






Individual Percentile Scores 






— 


1 


29 


51 


96 


85 


86 


93 


99 


2 


37 


43 


70 


88 


54 


44 


94 


3 


46 


80 


80 


39 


82 


95 


52 


4 


53 


90 


92 


52 


96 


36 


84 


5 


60 


45 


35 


27 


66 


55 


42 


6 


46 


45 


87 


60 


33 


64 


20 


7 


23 


48 


70 


73 


59 


91 


99 


8 


53 


72 


85 


88 


63 


80 


84 


9 


10 


90 


96 


56 


66 


76 


87 






Group profile (m 










X 


39.7 


62.7 


79.0 


63.1 


67.2 


70.4 


73.4 


SD 


16.3 


20.1 


19.2 


22.0 


18.8 


21.9 


28.4 
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TABLE 2 



STAGE OF CONCERN PERCENTILE SCORES FOR SITE 2 (n^5) 

(ELECTRICAL) 



Subject Stages of Concern 

Number 0 12 3 



Individual Percentile Scores 



1 46 

2 46 

3 10 

4 10 

5 46 



63 


72 


60 


38 


36 


34 


48 


89 


80 


59 


59 


81 


5 


21 


34 


30 


68 


69 


16 


48 


34 


19 


55 


95 


69 


91 


99 


59 


SO 


97 



Group profile (n=5) 



X 31.6 40.2 64.2 61.4 41 0 

SD 19.7 28.4 29.7 28.6 17.8 16.1 



59.6 75.0 
25.5 
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TABLE 3 



STAGE OF CONCERN PERCENTILE SCORES FOR SITE 3 (n^S) 

(ELECTRICAL) 



Subject 
Number 


0 


1 


Stages of Concera 
2 3 


4 


5 


6 






ladlvldual PerceDtlle Si 


cores 








1 


23 


43 


67 


27 


59 


52 


69 


2 


60 


. 45 


5 


7 


38 


10 


22 


3 


66 


48 


85 


80 


54 


98 


81 


4 


10 


40 


96 


60 


27 


88 


57 


5 


53 


45 


52 


73 


92 


88 


97 


6 


46 


45 


91 


8S 


27 


68 


47 


7 


10 


40 


63 


60 


90 


98 


92 


8 


60 


72 


89 


73 


82 


76 


69 



Group profile (nsS) 

X 41.0 47.3 68.5 58.5 58.6 72.8 66 8 

SD 23.2 10.4 29.7 27.8 27.0 29.6 24.7 
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TABLE 4 



RANK ORDER CORRELATION OF MEAN PERCENTILE SCORES 

ACROSS SITES 



Site 

1 
2 



2 

.77 



.83 
.62 
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TABLE 5 



STAGE OF CONCERN PERCENTILE SCORE 
(PLUMBING) 



Site Stagers of Concern 

0 1 2 3 4 5 



IndWdual Perceotlltes Scores 

1 10 19 17 a 19 44 

(n=2) 

37 43 21 56 43 5 



Group Profjl^e 

X 23.5 31,0 19.0 29.0 31.0 24 5 

SD 19,1 17.0 2.8 38.2 17.0 27.6 



IndMdual Percentile Scores 

2 10 34 52 39 82 84 
(n=2) 

53 19 14 IS 82 72 

Gro'.p Profile- « 

X 31.5 26.5 33.0 28.5 82.0 78.0 

SD 30.4 10.6 26.9 14.9 0.0 8.5 



Individual Percentile S Scores 

3 29 72 0 80 90 84 

(n=l) 
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TABLE 6 



COMPARn^G HIGHEST AND SECOND HIGHEST STAGES OF CONCERN 
FOR INNOV ATIONS IN THE ELECTRICAL AND PLUMBING AREAS 



STAGES OF CONCERN 

Highest n Second 

higlieit n 

El&ctrical Refoeusing 6 Personal 8 

(n^22) 

Pl w Tp bing Consaquancei 3 Collaborativa 4 

(n^5) 
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